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MISS MARY g, HAWKER. 


Little more than a year ago Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Hawker, writing as “ Lanoe Falconer,” 
appeared upon the literary scene. 
ume, entitled “ Mlle. Ixe,” commenced a repu- 
tation, which has been well sustained by the 


A tiny vol- 


succeeding publication, “Hotel de L’Angle- 
terre,” and enhanced by the latest, “ Cecilia de 
Noél.” 

Miss Hawker is a member of an old Hamp- 
shire family, and the granddaughter of .Colonel 
Peter Hawker, whose work on shooting is still 
quoted by sportsmen. In one of those Hamp- 
shire valleys whose endearing beauties are 
again and again so lovingly depicted in “ Mlle. 
Ixe ” and “ Cecilia de Noél,” Miss Hawker has 
passed almost all her life,—an environment 
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so sleepy, so dull, that one doubts if without 
the robuster incidents of a Scotch mother, a 
Scotch birthplace, and occasional wanderings 
in foreign lands, it could have produced any- 
thing so mundane and so alert as a popular 
author. 

Outwardly her life was as unbroken as the 
dear little stream which flows past the old coun- 
try house. Inwardly it was a tale of steady 
development under a somewhat hard discipline. 
Close study pursued in spite of constant ill 
health and its interruptions, steady writing 
never relaxed under continued discouragement, 
ripened a nature too strong to sink easily, and 
too full of keen humors to be ever anything but 
the brightest and most amusing member of the 
home circle. 

And certainly the discouragement was severe. 
With the exception of an occasional magazine 
article, Miss Hawker could get none of her 
manuscripts accepted. One copy of “ Mlle. 
Ixe,” strange to say, was worn brown and tat- 
tered by journeys to and from publishers and 
editors. It was trying, but perhaps not to 
be regretted. These long years of probation 
developed a higher ideal of work, a greater 
finish of execution, and it is doubtful if, without 
their maturing influence, the heights and depths 
of “ Cecilia de Noé] "— Lanoe Falconer’s gospel, 
as one writer calls it — could have been reached. 
Even thus looking back on the severe study 
and incessant toil of these probationary years, 
no one can feel that the success which now 
cheers on Miss Mary Hawker has been cheaply 
bought or lightly earned. 

In answer to a question very often addressed 
to her, Miss Hawker replies that she has never 
been in Russia, and when she wrote “ Mlle. 
Ixe ” had never seen a Russian. The (uninten- 
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tional) preparation for the writing of that 
book was the study of Turgénieff, Stepniak, 
and other writers upon Russian life, and to 
these she was first attracted by a Russian air, 
played on the zither, which suggested the reflec- 
tion, How terrible must be the national experi- 
ence which has produced such a volkslied ! 


It is strange and significant that “la grande 
et triste symphonie de la terre russe” should 
have found this echo in a peaceful English 
valley, and so effective a statement of the Nihil- 
ist position have been written in one of the 


happiest of English homes. 
T. G. L. Hawker. 


Wurtcuurcn, England. 





OF THE SHAKESPEARIAN SONNET AS A LITERARY EXERCISE. 


Practice in rhyme was recommended by Dr. 
Franklin as a means of gaining facility in com- 
position. It is not now out of date to re-state 
the plan recommended a century ago, and to 
ask whether the so-called Shakesperian Sonnet 


be not as good a medium as any for operation. 
It is a trite saying that the sonnet restricts us 


to a brief space. Wordsworth’s happy refer- 
ence to this limitation in one of his own son- 
nets must be recollected: “Nuns fret not.” 
Now, if anything is to be commended in style, 
it is brevity —“the soul of wit.” Nor is the 
least of the difficulties in the way of an unprac- 
ticed hand the embarrassment of too much to 
say, unless we think of the embarrassment of 
the reader who has too much to read. 

It is worth while, then, to try for the ability to 
say at once, and in few words, what is to be 
said. Will this ability be in any way gained 
by practice in verse? Dr. Franklin says so. 
Then, should not a kind of verse be chosen 
which makes for the best training — not too 
difficult, but rather easy? And, if good results 
be sought, in English verse form, in vernacular 
English? 

* Vernacular English I believe most naturally 
runs into iambics. Into this rhythm the Shake- 
spearian Sonnet falls, and it, furthermore, fur- 
nishes a good vehicle for speech by reason of 
being in harmony with ballad verse —the nat- 
ural English verse-form: — in all except the length 


of alternate lines, which, however, follow the 
method of rhyme in ballad verse. 

Of the form of the Shakesperian Sonnet, it 
may be best to show a rescript for examination, 
which seems to me to be (diagrammatically ) ab 
ab cd cd ef ef gg: or fourteen iambic ten-sylla- 
bled lines, of which all but the last two rhyme 
alternately, and these last two rhyme with each 
other. Some feminine rhymes are occasionally 
inserted. 

SONNET XXIX. 

When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possessed ; 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet ir these thoughts myself almost despising, — 

Haply I think on thee,— and then my state 
( Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth ) sings hymns at heaven’s gate ; 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

One reason to be assigned for trying this 
meter is that, as it does not require in the 
writing that a sentence be broken by the exi- 
gencies of rhyme, the sense without large fore- 
thought can be carried from line to line. Rhymes 
too peremptory often make verses ragged and 
broken. May not the artificial quality of the 
Italian or Spanish sonnet (which better suits 
European accent than ours) account for a 
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careful search through our literature disclosing 
very few good English sonnets in the Italian 
form ? 

Itfis enough to say what has been briefly 
hinted, then, that fourteen well-written lines in 
rhymes not unnaturally welded furnish a vehi- 


cle for saying clearly what we would say briefly 
in verse; and that he who can say what he 
wishes to say in so few as fourteen lines can 
hope to have attained considerable practical 
skill. 


Provipence, R. I. 


Henry Clark. 





A POINT FOR LITERARY CONSCIENCES. 


The consciences of some magazine writers 
seem to be peculiarly lax with respect to the 
use of what we call standard literature. This 
is shown by the appearance in juvenile periodi- 
cals of a class of articles consisting mainly of 
the child scenes from the great novels of 
literature. The compilers, as we may call 
the writers of these articles, forget that novels 
owe their effect in large part to their unity, 
completeness, and dependence of one part on 
another. Ifthe parts are presented separately 
to readers, the effect on them is, of course, 
totally different from that made by the novel as 
a whole. As this latter effect is the one the 
author hoped to produce, if itis interfered with, 
he is robbed of the appreciation due his work. 
In the portrayal of the character of Tito 
Melema, for example, the artistic effect lies in 
the description of the degeneration of his moral 
force, caused by a dislike to facing disagreeable 
things. To see him only in one of the agree- 
able scenes of his life could give us no idea of 
what he really was as a man. We must see 
him under the circumstances that influenced 
his development, and led to his subsequent 
conduct, before we can properly appreciate the 
Strength of the pen that wrote of him. So, 
Maggie Tulliver’s tragic story is the outcome 
of her tempestuous childhood, her spiritual ex- 
periences, and her relation to Tom. To show 
her to us only in her childhood by the old mill, 
or in any of the scenes between her and Tom, 
or Lucy and her father, would delight us, but 
hardly show the strange working of cause and 


effect in human life which the author strove to 
illustrate in her novel. Fragments of books 
may often give us pleasure, but not the keen 
enjoyment the whole of a masterpiece does. 
George Eliot, it may be remembered, once 
requested that the reviewer of one of her books 
be asked not to tell in his review the story of 
this book, giving as a reason that the success 
of her volume would be marred by a foreknowl- 
edge of events on the part of its readers. The 
success of a novel so largely depends upon its 
capacity to preserve a sustained interest on the 
part of the reader throughout its perusal that 
any interruption in the narrative is always un- 
fortunate for the book. If George Eliot ob- 
jected to this common practice of reviewers, 
obnoxious as it is, how much more would she 
have condemned this new practice, which may 
be called literary hash-making ? 

Surely there are enough books written 
for children for writers not to be obliged to 
commit the literary sins of mutilating the 
masterpieces of literature, and of spoiling a 
child’s future intellectual enjoyment by present- 
ing these fragments to him as reading matter. 
Nobody would dream of cutting up a picture 
containing several figures, and showing in art 
galleries one of these figures, the chief beauty 
of which, perhaps, lies in the relation of its 
pose to that of another in the picture. Reading 
is parallel with seeing. We read books, and 
look at pictures; and since we do not enjoy look. 
ing at halves, fourths, or thirds of pictures, 
neither do we expect to read halves, fourths, 
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and thirds of books. Have we a right to treat 
the books of dead authors in this way, since 
such treatment totally ruins the development 
of the plot? The plot is the skeleton of the 
story, and if some of its bones be removed, 
will not the beauty of the whole be mutilated? 

Now, as to the reader's right, is there not 
something to say? Are notthe works in litera. 
ture the inheritance of students? Are not the 
emotions experienced by them, on reading this 
inheritance, the joy of the intellectual life, a joy 
which is so sacred toa reader that it compen- 
sates for material discomforts? What man, if 
he could, would have given up for a physical 
pleasure the exquisite emotions he felt on first 
reading Shelley’s “ Sensitive Plant” or “ Ode 
to the West Wind,” or Wordsworth’s “ Lines 
Written near Tintern Abbey.” Who cannot 
recall his enjoyment on first reading “ Vanity 
Fair,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “Silas Mar- 
ner,” or any of the great works of fiction? 
If parts of these books had been read during 
childhood, would not this experience have been 
different? The truth of the matter is, there 
has been milk provided for the babes, and the 
strong meat was neither intended nor prepared 
for them. Let them have their own mental 
food, and permit the strong man to enjoy his 
meat. 

Again, there is a tremendous audacity about 


these attempts. Who would dare to put bodies 
to the “heads” painted by the masters? Yet 
in these rehashes for children the writers join 
the scholarly sentences of genius by means of 
explanatory and connecting remarks of — let us 
say —.talent. Still, if we care to, we may all 
be audacious. The point in question is not 
one of audacity, but as to whether we have a 
right to do these things? The inquiry is a 
subtile, but a necessary, one, for children are 
rapidly being given the child parts of such of 
the standard novels as have them, and every 
appreciative reader of literature owes a protec- 
tion to the work of dead authors against this 
havoc of the literary Goths and Vandals. 
George Eliot gives two reasons as weighty 
enough to justify a person’s writing — the pos- 
session of great talent, or great financial need. 
Let us add to this the having something to say. 
If a person has something to write about, he is 
not apt to wish to touch the work of other 
people ; and until he finds this something worthy 
to be said, his pen would do well to beat rest, and 
its owner to ask himself if he does not owe a pro- 
tection to the work which was the result of great 
labor on the part of men and women, whose 
compensation for the sufferings of genius lay 
in their satisfaction at being able to leave these 
finished books to the world. 

Eva A. Madden. 


Loutsvitie, Ky. 





CHARLES WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


A short life is not necessarily an incomplete 
one, as has been exemplified in the case of the 
rarely gifted young literary man to whose mem- 
ory I now pay a loving, if humble, tribute. 

Devoting himself to a strictly literary career, 
in the short space of seven years Wolcott Ba- 
lestier had achieved — what had been deemed 
impossible —an honorable independence, sup- 
porting in affluence not only himself, but a 


widowed mother and sisters. What a stimulus 
is hereby given to the energetic pursuit of any 
profession to which one feels himself called, 
however unremunerative it may ordinarily prove. 

Losing his father at an early age seems to 
have developed in him qualities of manhood 
that are seldom found exemplified in youth. 
His naturally bright mind was improved by 
diligent application, both at school and the 
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university, and everywhere he went his manli- 
ness, modesty, and geniality procured him fast 
friends. 

I have spoken of him as devoted wholly to 
literature, but this included the business depart- 
ment of the profession likewise, in which he 
shone preéminently. His acumen in the dis- 
cernment of promising paths of enterprise was 
only equalled by his strict integrity and a pru- 
dence that made him the trusted and valued 
agent of the great publishers who employed 
him, and confidently entrusted to him the ma- 
nipulation of the most delicate affairs. Re- 
cently he had risen to the higher footing of an 
independent publisher, and every one predicted 
the abundant success of his new venture of es- 
tablishing on the continent of Europe an English 
and American publishing house. But alas! 
In one respect this rare young man miscalcu- 
lated. He taxed too severely the energies of a 


naturally delicate constitution by incessant la 
bor of mind and body, so that when typhoid 
fever, that most insidious of all diseases, laid 
hold of him there was no power to resist its 
onslaught. 

A letter dated November 11 which I received 
from him was full of life and buoyancy, breath- 
ing no hint of approaching illness. December 
6 he lay a corpse ina foreign city amid stran- 
gers. His many and ardent friends, however, 
have the one greatest of all comforts in the fact 
that Wolcott Balestier was an earnest Christian 
believer ; and fitted, as we know him to have 
been, to shine upon earth, we can yet rejoice in 
the firm persuasion, that, lost to our dim vision, 
he has only been lifted higher, to find a graded 
sphere for his untiring energy, a more rapid 
advance toward perfection, and, in short, a home 
in the bosom of his God. 

Mary Stuart Smith. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 





THE EDITOR’S SIDE OF THE SHIELD. 


One of the commonest 
complaints sent to THE 
WRITER is of the shabby 

1) conduct of editors in not 
, replying atall, either yes 
or no, to offers of con- 
tributions, and not even 

, returning the manuscript 
I am not prepared to say that there are 
not some occupants of the editorial chair who 
act thus from depravity, meanness, or gross 
carelessness; but, as I have done these things 
myself repeatedly, and am conscious of being 
neither bad nor mean, I wish to suggest that 
others of my brethren may be equally guiltless, 
and I offer this cut printed herewith as a visi- 
ble explanation. 

This represents the entire means I have of 
knowing who sent me a certain contribution. 
The name signed is probably a pseudonym; no 
letter of transmittal is inclosed, and no post- 


sent. 


office address is annexed to the signature. I 
have sent the manuscript to Ashland, Ky., on 
chances; I doubt if it ever reaches the author. 

But even this is not nearly the worst. I 
have several letters on my desk now — some of 
them have been there six or seven years — with 
no decipherable address at all tosend them to 
(one envelope has simply “ Mass.” and a blurr ), 
waiting for the writers to “kick,” and thereby 
furnish me the address. All this time, I doubt 
not, they have been abusing me viciously as a 
mean, or dishonest, or shamefully careless cur. 

And, furthermore, I have other letters which 
have come back to me marked “ Not Found,” 
though sent to the exact addresses given in the 
letters which came to me. I am saving up 
both letters and answers; but I never expect 
to hear again from the senders, who are prob- 
ably also fuming at my bad conduct. 

Are all the writers who complain of editors 
absolutely sure that they did not forget to tell 
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those base creatures where to send the answers? 
Sometimes people are very sure and yet 
mistaken. I remember a case where a paper 
which sold goods to subscribers on commission 
received a sum of money with no address; then 
two additional letters, also with no address, 
charging the publishers with carelessness or 
worse ; finally a savagely abusive letter, also 


without address, charging them with being 
common swindlers ; but as the writer registered 
this last letter, the registry furnished a means 
of reply, convincing the writer that he had 
made a fool of himself. I hope none of THE 
WriTeEr’s complainants will feel convicted on 
this count. 
Forrest Morgan. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 





A PLEA FOR THE FREEDOM OF PROSE. 


““We may, therefore, accurately define art as that way of 
viewing things which is in opposition to the method of experi- 
ence and of science.” — Schopenhauer. 

It is important to determine the proper limits 
of an art. To narrow these limits cramps the 


artist; to stretch them leads him into exagger- 
ation. 


In the case of the prevailing medium of liter. 
ary art — prose —I think the limits are estimated 
unjustly. They are needlessly natrowed. Prose 
fiction is laboring under conventional limitations, 
like the old French drama when ruled by “the 
three unities,” or early painting when confined 
to religious subjects. The result of too narrow 
limits is always monotony and retrogression, — 
until the old walls are breached, and new terri- 
tories are invaded. Prose fiction has greater 
liberty than verse has to attain certain qualities 
which appeal strongly to this age— humor 
and philosophy of comment, accuracy of local 
color, and verisimilitude of dialogue. But 
granting to prose these advantages, yet what 
conte or novel has the exalting force of a great 
ballad or drama?—that uplifting power to 
“free, arouse, dilate,” possessed only by the 
highest art. You feel it before the facade of 
the Cologne cathedral; before the might of 
Michael Angelo’s “ Moses”; you feel it when 
Death brings back Love to Siegfried, and 
he sings his immortal death song, “ Briinnhild’ 
bietet mir Gruss!”; or after Hamlet has said, 


“The rest is silence”; or at the end of Ugoli- 
no’s tale, “ Then fasting got the mastery of 
grief.” 

These, however, are all instances of that rare 
perfection called sublimity. In what novel can 
be found an instance of it? Perhaps, where 
Richard Feveral tears himself from the arms 
of his young wife, and goes to defend her 
honor and to die: the prose of Meredith is 
confined by no limits. 

But this exalting effect may be produced in a 
milder way by the expressing of the beautiful. 
An example is that wonderful word-etching in 
Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art” : — 


** A still salt pool, locked in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore ; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white.” 


This touches the low bass chords of poetry, 
and when, to this indispensable accompaniment, 
are added the higher, tenderer notes of senti- 
ment, the effect is emphasized ; and when the 
full symphony of passion sounds, we reach the 
tragic and sublime — we have a Prometheus, a 
Lear. But for art, in any case, the one thing 
needful is the abiding presence of beauty. 

It isin attaining this that the conyentional 
limits of prose are quickly reached. For the 
adequate rendering of the beautiful our prose 
writers seem to lack the necessary freedom — 
the freedom to write instinctively, as the mood 
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may prompt. They shun metaphor, assonance, 
alliteration, rhythm — all natural as quickening 
impulses are to high and passionate thought. 
They have an innate reverence for the Ango- 
Saxon Chronicle. True, an author should be 
judged by his success in achieving his own 
aim. Zola, Howells, Turgénieff, undertake pho- 
tography with delightful success: photographs 
may be excellent and pleasing, yet they are 
rarely elevating, ennobling; they lack the 
power of highest art to “ free, arouse, dilate.” 

Let us examine several selections in order to 

esee how prose, in becoming more adequate to 
render the beautiful, encroaches more and more 
upon the domain of verse. I select from “ The 
Lady of the Aroostook ” one of the most vivid 
and beautiful descriptions to be found in the 
novels of Mr. Howells : — 

“The red sunset light rose slowly from the 
hulls and lower spars of the shipping, and kin- 
dled the tips of the high-shooting masts with a 
quickly fading splendor. A delicate flush re- 
sponded in the east, and rose to meet the denser 
crimson of the west; a few clouds, incompara- 
bly light and diaphanous, bathed themselves in 
the glow.” 

Here vividness is obtained by the use of 
rapid movement and poetic epithet. Now, con- 
trast a few verses on a like theme — Juan and 
Haidee on the evening sands : — 

“They looked up to the sky, whose floating glow 

Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright ; 

They gazed upon the glittering sea below, 

Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight ”’ — 
Equally direct and unadorned, but what a differ- 
ence is produced by rhyme and rhythm. In 
the following short passage from Ruskin we 
have prose, unimpassioned, but made more pic- 
turesque and beautiful than that of Mr. Howells, 
by a more poetic choice of epithets, and the 
introduction of assonance and alliteration : — 

“ An evening in spring, when the south rain 
has ceased at sunset, and through the lulled and 
golden air the confused and fantastic mists 
float up along the hollows of the mountains, 
white and pure,—while the blue, level night 
advances along the sea, and the surging break- 
ers leap up to catch the last light from the path 
of the sunset.” 

With this picture of a spring evening com- 


pare a famous quatrain of Swinburne’s, calling 
into play most of the resources of verse, and 
concentrating into four short lines all the new 
life and freshness ofa March day: — 

** When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 

And the mother of months in meadow and plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain.’’ 

That color, that atmosphere, that movement, 
are forever above the reach of prose. From the 
work of F. J. Stimson I select a beautiful pas- 
sage. Besides the alliteration and the assonance, 
notice how the sentiment induces a rhythm — 
not the regular rhythm of verse, but a rhythm, 
pliant and changing, that adapts itself to the 
undulation of the hills and the movement of the 
mists : — 

“ And all things did live, nothing was dead; 
the smooth broad meadows were alive, and the 
dark hills bending to the lighter sky. Ah, the 
fair world! 

“So he walked, dreaming, through his favorite 
path, and as he came around the brow of some 
low hill, there, before him, lay a sea —a sea of 
silver mist, and all the world was silvern, still 
and silvern; silvern in the white light, rimmed 
with the purple of the hills and sky; a deep 
black-purple, where the silver points of stars 
shone through. All below him and around him 
lay the moonlit mist, filling all the valley 
meadows, sifting softly through the little woody 
hollows, where great black shapes of trees 
loomed up, and higher hills pent up the fleecy 
cloud, and through it came the rifts of evening 
winds.” 

Compare a stanza of Shelley’s breathing a 
like sentiment in a like atmosphere : — 

‘* The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own repose, 

For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is in the deep ; 

Some respite to its turbulence unresting ocean knows ; 
Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves, hath its appointed 
sleep. 


I in the grave shall rest— yet till the phantoms flee 
Which that house and heath and garden made dear to me ere 


while, 
My remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings, are not 
free 
From the music of two voices, and the light of one sweet 
smile.” 


Lastly, look at this sunset piece by George 
Meredith — unsurpassingly vivid, matchless in 
prose. It lacks only a regular metre to make it 
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the most poetic of verse ; and yet itis not verse; 
it is intense, but legitimate, prose. ‘‘ Golden lie 
the meadows, golden run the streams; red gold 
is on the pine stems. The sun is coming down 
to earth, and walks the fields and the waters. 

“The sun is coming down to earth, and fhe 
fields and the waters shout to him golden shouts. 
He comes, and his heralds run before him, and 
touch the leaves of the oaks, and planes, and 
beeches lucid green, and the pine stems redder 
gold. The tide of color has ebbed 
from the upper sky. In the west the sea of 
sunken fire draws back; and the stars leap 
forth, and tremble, and retire before the advanc- 
ing moon, who slips the silver train of clouds 
from her shoulders, and, with her foot upon the 
pine tops, surveys heaven.” It is Shakesperian 
in its energy; it recalls the sonnet beginning : — 

** Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 


Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.”’ 


All this is not to prove,— for a proof is un- 


necessary, —but to emphasize, the fact that 
prose, in becoming a more adequate art-medium, 
makes greater and greater use of all the 
strongest resources of language,—up to a 
certain limit, not defined, but apparent to the 
literary sense. 

If our age has chosen prose for a medium of 
literary art, then let it be art, and not science — 
not dead and desiccated, but living, red-blooded, 
passionate. Why do most novelists reject all 
the vivifying, strengthening, intensifying re- 
sources of language? Why do they prefer the 
level of the vapid chronicle to the power and ® 
beauty that they might attain? Should prose 
be forbidden to rise into passion and music? 
Should the glory, the changing moods of water, 
and wood, and sky be expressed,—or merely 
named? Why may not the novel approach the 
exquisite pathos and loveliness of a Tenny- 
sonian idyl, or the irresistible, uplifting power 
of a Shakespearian tragedy? 

Russell Patterson Facobus. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





SHALL AUTHORS ADVERTISE ? 


A startling ideaoccurred to me the other day. 
I was tempted to wonder if advertising would 
be an efficacious remedy for the ills that writers 
are heir to. If other people have made them- 
selves millionaires by judicious advertising, 
might authors eke out their slender substance 
by similar methods? This is the idea that 
launched itself upon my inner consciousness, 
and demanded to be heard, to be. pondered, to 
be passed on to others. I do not endorse it. 
I simply make myself its medium, and enter 
into a series of suppositions regarding it. 

Suppose Frank Stockton, for instance, were 
to keep secret his literary labors, and then ad- 
vertise them in the Critic, Book News, THE 
WRITER, etc., would it be considered a stupen- 


dous joke, or would a brisk correspondence 
ensue between him and the various publishers, 
to his and their advantage? Suppose others, 
not as well known, were to do likewise, and sup- 
pose it were to become the custom of writers 
everywhere todo so. If other people increase 
their business, and thereby their property,by such 
means, does it prove that the author, pursuing 
the same roads, might arrive at the same ends; 
or is it best for him to remain to be sought, or 
to send out his wares stealthily, burning his 
bridges behind him, in the way of former rejec- 
tions of his manuscripts, while looking for re- 
turns, more or less satisfactory? The chronic 
super-sensitiveness of most authors, and their 
lack of business instincts, are well understood, 
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and such authors would not advertise until it 
became the rule. 

Authors might send out circulars to the peri- 
odicals or book publishers to which they 
deemed their writings suited. Or they might 
advertise, boldly, something like this : — 


MARION DEAN HILDRETH 


Has on hand, for sale to responsible publishers : 
Serial, “ One Woman’s Way.”—75,000 words. 
Essay, “ The Modern Muse.”—1,500 words. 
Essay, “What Pays Nowadays?” — 2,000 

words. 
“Miss Hildreth’s prose is graphic and effec- 
tive."—Bucksfield Times. 
“She is a true artist in the use of words and 

phrases.” — Memphis Globe. . 
“One of the most promising of writers.” — 

Wyoming Critic . 


Or if an author should prefer, he might send 


out a neatly-printed circular worded like this: 


MANUSCRIPTS FOR SALE. 


Mr. Albert Atherton, author of “* Moods and 
Fancies,” has just returned from his summer 
vacation with poems, sketches, and stories, 
which he desires to place at once. 

Terms, $10 per 1,000 words. 

Mr. Atherton is well known to the readers of 
the A¢lantic Magazine and Boston Fournalist. 
Mr. Howlet says of “ Moods and Fancies ”’: “ Not 
a line but has some beauty of its own. It is 
exquisite in detail, and as a whole is to be com- 
mended.” 

Correspondence solicited. 


Would such advertising be of use??? I 
place the interrogation points, and await the 
answers to my revolutionary queries. 

Mary R. P. Hatch. 


STRATFORD, N. H. 





Half the fun would be gone from the world if 
people should always say just what they mean. 
Here are a handful of ambiguities and absurdi- 
ties, offered as specimens of the capabilities of 
the human mind: — 

Edward W. Bok is the authority for the some- 
what startling statement that “most magazines 
will return manuscripts if stamps are enclosed.” 
And in the same line the Mew York Ledger 
announces: “ All prepaid manuscripts received 
and examined, and returned if stamps are 
enclosed to prepay postage.” The logical in- 
ference is that if the aspiring author wishes his 
manuscript to be accepted, he would do better 
not to enclose stamps. 

Notice in the toilet-room of a railway-station : 
“Ladies can be furnished with tresh towels.” 
Now this is generosity carried to an extreme, 
Ladies are always in demand, and the place 


SLIPS IN WRITING. 


where they can be furnished is so sure of pat* 
ronage that to throw in towels as an extra induce- 
ment seems quite superfluous. 

“He has a small head, a long neck, and a 
pretty face, all the expression of which is in his 
dark brown eyes, large hands and feet.” It is 
true that hands and feet are often expressive, 
but who would have expected to find them 
features of a face? 

Ministers are cheap nowadays, or is it that 
Calvinism is atadiscount just now? The Pres- 
byterian, after alengthy advertisement of its own 
virtues, adds in an aside: “ Ministers, $1.50 per 
annum.” Students and missionaries, it seems, 
come cheaper, being advertised at only a dollar. 

Question: “Who were that man and woman 
who went by with a baby and two cows led 
behind?” Poor baby! <Adice L. Anderson. 

Winpuas, N. H. 
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THE Writer. 


WM. H. HILLS, .. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


*,* Tue Writer is published the first day of every month. 
It will be sent, post-paid, Ong Year for One Do.tar. 

*,* All drafts and money orders should be made payable to 
William H. Hills. Stamps, or local checks, should not be sent 
in payment for subscriptions. 

*,* Tue Writer will be sent ouly to those who have paid for 
it in advance. Accounts cannot be opened for subscriptions, 
and names wil! not be entered on the list unless the subscription 
order is accompanied by a remittance. When subscriptions ex- 
pire the names of subscribers will be taken off the list unless an 
order for renewal, accompanied by remittance, is received. Due 
notice will be given to every subscriber of the expiration of his 
subscription. 

*,* No sampk copies of THe Writer will be sent free. 

*,* The American News Company, of New York, and the 
New England News Company, of Boston, are wholesale agents 
for THe Writer. It may be ordered from any newsdealer, or 
directly, by mail, trom the publisher. 

*,* Tue Writer is kept on sale by Damreill & Upham 
( Old Corner Bookstore), Boston; Brentano Bros., New York, 
Washington, and Chicago; George F. Wharton, New Orleans; 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; and the principal newsdealers 
in other cities. 

*,* Everything printed in the magazine will be written ex- 
pressly for it. 

*,* Not one line of paid advertisement will be printed in Tur 
Writer outside of the advertising pages. 

*,* Advertising rates will be sent on request. 

*,* Contributions not used will be returned, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Address : — 
THE WRITER, 
( P. O. Box igos. ) Boston, Mass. 


This letter from Wolcott Balestier, written 
shortly before his death, shows his interest in 
the movement for the reduction of postage on 
MSS :— 


2 Dean’s Yarp, 
Westminster Apsey, S. W., 
November 7, 1891. 
To the Editor of Tue Writer: — 

Dear Sir, --I gather from a recent issue of the Mew Vork 
Tribune that you are making an effort to help forward a move- 
ment looking to the reduction of postage on authors’ MSS. 
within the limits of the United States. 

Permit me to offer my small mite of applause. . It is a reform 
which I have long wished to see ; and though it causes me, for 
the moment, no personal inconvenience, the mistake and wrong 
of the present system is the concern of everybody. One is par- 
ticularly struck by the anomaly if one is in the habit of using 
the admirable English book post. The rate of postage upon MS. 


within the limits of Great Britain, as no doubt you know, is 
4d. per pound; and one may send a MS. from here to the 
United States at the same rate. 
Very truly yours, 
Wo cott BALESTIER, 


* 
* * 


Not every writer can afford to buy a type- 
writing machine,—although any writer who 
can manage to pay the price of one cannot 
afford to do without it,—but every one who 
writes can afford to acquire a clear, legible 
handwriting, since only time and care need be 
expended to secure it. In these days, when so 
many typewritten manuscripts are offered to pam- 
pered editors, penwritten maruscripts are at a se- 
rious disadvantage, even when they are clearly 
writen. The editor, like other people, seeks to 
get what he wants with the least expenditure of 
time and trouble, and an editor who, with a pile 
of manuscripts before him and only so much 
space to fill, would deliberately read the pen- 
written contributions first must be a very 
strange animal indeed. Typewritten manu- 
scripts are sure to be read before others, and 
if, as is more than probable, the editor finds 
what he needs among them, the penwritten 
manuscripts are likely to be returned unread, 
or after only a hasty inspection —enough to 
give some idea of their general character. 
There is no reason in the world why an editor 
should —as inexperienced writers think he 
must — read every manuscript that is offered 
to him for publication. He needs just so much 
matter every month, and when he has accepted 
enough for present needs, it is necessary for 
him to examine subsequent contributions only 
to avoid the possibility of passing by some man- 
uscript of such especial fitness for his purpose 
that he would accept it even if for present use 
no more manuscripts should be required. A 
very brief examination enables an editor to 
judge whether a given manuscript is one of 
that kind or not; and as nearly every editor is 
habitually well supplied with articles for pres- 
ent use, he is not likely to put himself to much 
trouble purely for the benefit of his contributors, 
and the writer who offers him a typewritten 
manuscript, or, in default of that, a legible pen- 
written manuscript, is sure to get the best and 
quickest hearing. A good typewriter costs 
$100; a good clear handwriting may be ac- 
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quired in a few weeks at an expense of only 
time and labor. The writer who cannot spend 
the $100 can usually spend the time and labor, 
if he will; and the expenditure will repay him 
well. 

a** 

This inequality of supply and demand in the 
manuscript market is the chief cause of all the 
ill-treatment by editors of which so many writ- 
ers have complained. The ordinary writer 
approaches the editor in a certain sense as a 
suppliant, offering for sale a commodity with 
which the editor is usually well supplied. Of 
course, there is always a chance that the new 
contribution may possess such wonderful merit 
as to make the editor grateful to the contribu- 
tor for giving him an opportunity to buy it; but 
sad experience has taught editors that this is 
not usually the case. Not one of all the peri- 
odicals published in the United States would 
stop if not an unsolicited contribution were re- 
ceived for the next twelve months, and probably 
not one of them would show a falling off in 
merit. The unsolicited contributor is re- 
spected in editorial offices, because there is al- 
ways the chance that he may supply an idea or 
an article of exceptional value; but he is not 
essential, and he is not so well treated as he 
would be if editors had to depend upon his 
contributions to fill their pages. Editors have 
just as much human nature in their composition 
as young writers are apt to leave out of their 
compositions; and although there are benevo- 
lent exceptions, they are likely to be selfish in 
their treatment of contributors—just as the 
ordinary contributor is selfish in his treatment 
of them. 


* 


* * 





The law of supply and demand governs the 
relations between editors and contributors, just 
as it governs the relations between buyer and 
seller in the potato market. The editor who 
habitually has plenty of sufficiently good manu- 
scripts available after a while gets to regard the 
great army of unsolicited contributors as a crowd 
of self-seeking aspirants who make him a good 
deal of disagreeable work, and only occasion- 
ally furnish him with something which he wants. 
He recognizes the necessity of examining to some 


extent everything they send in, for fear of miss- 
ing the gem that may be covered up somewhere 
in the mass of rubbish ; but he grumbles because 
he has to work so much to get so little, and it is 
too much to expect that he should show a grati- 
tude which he does not feel. Considering the 
amount of unprofitable labor imposed upon edi- 
tors by contributors who do not know what the 
editors want, it is remarkable that writers are 
treated as well as they are. The biggest pub- 
lications, which bear the heaviest burden, but 
are able to bear it best, treat writers best, be- 
cause they can afford to pay the salaries of as 
many editors and clerks as are needed to do 
the work. The smallest publications, which 
are least able to be courteous, because they can- 
not afford to pay what courtesy costs, treat con- 
tributors as wellas they can, because, as a rule, 
they are not over-supplied with manuscripts, and 
unsolicited contributions are useful. Period- 
icals of the great middle class, including most 
of those on which writers must depend, are the 
ones that give writers most cause to complain 
of ill treatment. They do not need the unasked 
contributor, and they treat him accordingly. 
They cannot afford to employ a large staff of 
editors and manuscript clerks, and delays and 
losses of manuscript in their offices are unavoid- 
able. Most of them do the best they can, and 
many of them treat contributors with a courtesy 
that is extraordinary under the circumstances ; 
but still writers have frequent occasion to com- 
plain. They will have such occasion, moreover, 
until the conditions of the manuscript market 
shall change, and the excess of supply over de- 
mand shall make editors suppliants to authors, 
instead of the authors being suppliants to edi- 
tors, as they are now. 


* 
* * 


The lack of system in the handling of manu- 
scripts in many editorial offices is deplorable, 
especially since in most cases the fault might be 
easily corrected. The system followed in the 
office of one magazine is so good that it seems 
advisable to outline it here as a suggestion to 
the editors of other periodicals. In the office 
referred to when a manuscript is received it is 
opened by the mail clerk, who takes from it the 
stamps enclosed and writes on the letter ac- 
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companying it a memorandum of the amount 
sent. The clerk then enters the title of the 
manuscript, the address of the author, the date 
of receipt, and the amount of postage sent, in a 
book ruled for the purpose, the entries being 
made alphabetically under names of authors. 
At the same time he sends to the author a _ pos- 
tal card blank filled out to acknowledge the 
receipt of the manuscript and to say that it will 
be examined as soon as possible. On a given 
day in each month all the manuscripts received 
are given to the editor, who either accepts or 
rejects each manuscript sent in. In either case 
the editor writes a brief letter to the author, an- 
nouncing his decision, and gives these letters, 
with the rejected manuscripts, to the mail clerk. 
The clerk enters in the manuscript book a 
memorandum of the decision regarding each 
manuscript, mails the letters of the editor to the 
authors of accepted contributions, and returns 
the rejected manuscripts, putting on the en- 
velope of each the amount of postage which the 
book shows was received with it. No decision 
is delayed more than a month, while “ timely” 
manuscripts are sent to the editor by the mail 
clerk to be examined immediately. The editor 
makes it a rule to accept only enough manu- 
scripts to supply his needs for six months ahead, 
and, when he has enough, even good manuscripts 
received subsequently are returned. The whole 
system is simple, and in practice it works to the 
satisfaction of editors and contributors alike. It 
would be well if it should be adopted in the 
office of every periodical which has not a better 
plan. If any office has a better plan, the editor 
of THE WRITER would like to hear about it. 
W. H. H. 


———_- 


QUERIES. 


[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. | 


Does a translator get a percentage on each 
book sold, or is he paid a certain amount by the 
publisher, regardless of the number of volumes 
sold ? E. H. R. 


[ Sometimes a translator is paid by royalty, 
but more often he is paid a lump sum by the 


publisher for the work which he has done. — 
W. H. H.] 


A slip cut from a daily paper is printed as 
follows :— 


The Return to Lynn 


was made shortly before 7 o’clock, that the 
Aldermen might hold the regular meeting, 
and the night officers have an oppor- 
tunity to go on their beats, 


treat for which they 


a 
all seemed sighing. They felt so awfully 


Will you please explain why the words in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth lines are put so far apart? 
I often see wide spacing like this in newspa- 
pers, and it does not seem attractive. 

R. P. F. 

[ The explanation is simple. In newspaper 
composing-rooms copy is cut up into small 
pieces, or “takes,” and each compositor whose 
“take ” does not end a paragraph is expected 
to make it “come out even,” — that is, to make 
the last word come out at the end of a full line, 
so that when the next compositor’s “take ” is 
added the matter will read along without a 
break. In order to do this it is often necessary 
to put more than the usual amount of space be- 
tween the words. In the special case cited, it 
is probable that the compositor made a doublet, 
— that is, set part of the sentence twice by mis- 
take. When he had to take out the repeated 
words, following the marks of the proof-reader, 
he had to space the lines very wide to make 
them end even. In careful work a compositor 
would be required to run forward or back far 
enough to make the spacing even throughout 
his “take,” but in hurried newspaper work 
irregular spacing is not altogether prohib- 
ited. — W. H. H.] 


eo 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


“ Rev.” — A clergyman is styled “reverend ” ; 
a bishop, “right reverend”; an archbishop, 
“most reverend.” The question has been 
raised whether an article should be prefixed 
to “Rev.” and “Hon.” It has been argued 
that “reverend” and “honorable” are not 
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titles at all, but are mere adjectives, and that 
we should say: “The reverend Mr. Coulter” 
and “ The honorable Mr. Jones.” Technically, 
the believers in this doctrine are right; but 
I believe that “ Reverend” and “ Honorable ” 
have to all intents and purposes become titles 
of veneration. A scientific gentleman the 
other evening inadvertently admitted this by 
directing me to write “ Rev.” and “ Hon.” with 
a capital letter. Were his theory entertained, 
I ought to have written: “The rev. Mr. 
Love” and “The hon. Mr. Alexander.” The 
same turning of adjectives into titles has been 
seen in such cases as that of: “Fighting Page 
Aleshire.” Who would write: “The charge 
was led by fighting Page Aleshire”? It is not 
improper to speak of “ The Rev. Mr. Baker” 
or “The Hon. James E. Campbell,” but the 
article is not necessary. je Ss. Je 


GALutPo.ts, Ohio. 





Suspect. — “Suspect” is often misused by 
newspaper writers. You cannot “suspect” a 
man or lady of being in his natural condition. 
You may “suspect” a man of being insane or 
demented, but you do not suspect his sanity. 
You doubt it. | ee F 

GA.utpo.ts, Ohio. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





Barker’s Facts AND Ficurgs. Edited by Thomas P. 
Whittaker. 384 pp. Paper, 50 cents. London and New 
York: Frederick Warne & Company. 1892. 

This book is a diminutive encyclopedia of 
universal information. It gives valuable sta- 
tistical facts about the commerce, government, 
agriculture, finances, population, education, 
religion, health, railways, wealth, insurance, 
etc., of civilized countries, but more especially 
such information as most interests and con- 
cerns the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
As a handy volume for constant reference it 
will be useful to writers. O. ‘W 


Tue Horse. A Study in Natural Histo: William 


_— 
Henry Fowler. 204 pp. Cloth, $1.00. ‘New York : D. 
Appleton & Company. 1892. 


This volume is the latest addition to the 
Modern Science Series, and is a valuable one. 
It treats of the history, the evolution, the struct- 
ure, and the habits of the horse, and is written 
in popular style, so far as the scientific necessi- 
ties of the book will allow. The illustrations 
are specially instructive. From a picture of 
the skull of a man and that of a horse, it 














appears that in each there is an equal number 
of bones, having the same general arrangement 
and relation. The difference in the shape is 
due to the enormous brain development in the 
man, and the immense jaws and masticating 
organs in the horse. O. M. 


A Reporter’s Romance. By “The Deacon.’ 201 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally, 
& Conan. 1892. 

“ A Reporter’s Romance ” is a novel in which 
the style is journalistic, and the ingredients are 
such as would suggest themselves to a news- 
paper man who had seen life in some of its more 
vivid phases. The plot is ingenious and well- 
worked out, and the story is not uninteresting. 
The young man in the story finally lands in the 
sanctum of the London Times as editorial 
writer and commentator on events in the 
United States. ke F 


Women Must Weep. By Edgar Fawcett 


331 pp. Paper, 
socents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1892 


Anything that Mr. Fawcett writes nowadays 
is sure to attract many readers, for the reason 
that his books possess the quality of human 
interest. In this, the last book from his pro- 
lific pen, he writes an interesting story, in 
which the characters are well-defined, and the 
evolution of the plot is well-sustained through- 
out. L. F. 
Tue Docrring or Evotution. By John Fiske. Lirz as a 

Fine Art. By Lewis G. Jones. Paper, 10 centseach. New 

York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

These pamphlets are the latest additions to 
the “Evolution Series,” and are the work of 
specialists on the subjects of which they treat. 
Both are instructive, and either is worth ten 
times the price asked for it. L. F. 
WOLVERTON ; OR, THE MODERN AR&NA. > D. A. Reynolds. 

cNa 


391 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: Rand, lly, & Com- 
pany. 1891. 


In this book there is an odd mixture of re- 
ligious fervor and human wickedness. The 
combination would make a more readable book 
if the author had handled his materials better. 
Poor treatment and unskilful character work 
have robbed the book of the strength it might 
have had. Ke. 


SoctiaAL AND Present Day Quegstions. By Frederic W. 
Farrar, D. D., F. R.S. 377 pp. Cloth. Boston: Bradley 


& Woodruff. 1891. 

Canon Farrar has so long been a living force 
in the world of thought and religious literature 
that anything from his pen has more than 
ordinary value. In this book his opinions on 
current social and religious subjects, and his 
eulogies of several of his own and America’s 
statesmen of recent history, are published, the 
whole making a most readable collection. The 
scope of the book can best be indicated by the 
titles, the most attractive of which are “ Social 
Amelioration,” “ National Perils,” “ Sacredness 
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of Public Duties,” “Trials of the Poor,” 
“Mammon Worship,” “Atheism,” “ Art,” 
“ Books, Their Power and Blessedness,” “ The 
Ideal Citizen,” ‘General Grant,” “ General 
Garfield,” “Dean Stanley,” “John Bright,” 
“Count Leo Tolstoi,” “The Jews.” 0. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Homi.igs oF Science. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
$1.50. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 1892. 


Vorcete’s MARRIAGE, AND OTHER TALES. By Louis Schna- 
bel. 83 pp. Paper. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. 1892. 


TRANSPLANTED SHAME. By Four of New York’s Citizens. 
115 pp- Paper, 25 cents. New York: Lew Vanderpoole & 
Company. 1892. 


310 pp. Cloth, 


“Younc Uns.” Puck’s Library, No. 55. 
cents. New York: 


Our Cuitp: a TALE oF Passion. 
176 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
1891. 

Love or Money. By Katharine Lee. 380 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1892. 


A Woman’s Revence. By Mrs. J. F. Reichhard. 
Paper, 25cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 1892. 


Tue Mysterious Brccar. By Albert A. Day. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 1891. 


For THE Ovp Saxe’s Saxe. By Allan St. Aubyn. 230 pp. 
al 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 
I I. 


30 pp. 
Keppler & Schwarzman. 189. 


By Clara E. Ballou. 
W. D. Rowland. 


Paper, 10 
2. 


224 pp. 


45° Ppp- 


Ropcer Latimer’s Mistake. By Katharine Donelson. 
378 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1801. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 
From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, Boston: Vocal — “ Tokay Song,”” M. J Murphy 
ager ; “‘ Come,” Louis Campbell-Tipton ; ‘‘Reuben 
and Rachel,” Harry Birch and William Gooch; ‘ Bright 
Stars Above Me” and “ Zerita,”” C. A. White ; ‘‘ My Mother’s 
Song,”’ song and quartette, C. A. White; ‘Sing and Be 
Happy,” quartette for male voices, C. A. White; ‘“‘ Come, 
Join the Dance,’’ quartette for mixed voices, C. A. White. 
Piano — “‘ Miss Helyett Waltzes,” B. M. Davison; “ Dick 
Turpin Polka” and “‘ Zerita Waltz,’”’ C. A. White; ‘‘ Glen- 
wood's Self-Instructor,”’ for the flute, Walter Glenwood. 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are desired. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readess what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. } 





Dictionary Study. — While a large dictionary, 
like Webster’s International, for instance, is 


always needed in a writer’s library, a small dic- 
tionary also should be kept within easy reach. 
The big dictionary is needed for reference as a 
last resort to settle disputed questions, but the 
labor of referring to it is considerable, and a 
writer will sometimes let simple questions remain 
undecided rather than take the trouble to look 
the matter up ina big book. If he has a small 
dictionary at hand, —the smaller the better, as a 
rule, — he will consult it, and in many cases the 
smaller book is sufficient for his needs. Have 
two dictionaries handy, then, a vest-pocket book 
to answer minor questions about spelling or defi- 
nition, and a big International to settle more 


important doubts. R. C. G. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


> —EEE 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write.) 

Tue Women or Henry James. Caro Lloyd. Christian 
Union for January 23. 

Poetry AND MgLopy. 
Washington for January 20. 

Proressor H. H. Boygsen AND Proressor H. A. Beers. 
Portraits. Chautauguan for February. 

AMERICAN NewSPAPER NOMENCLATURE. 
Printers’ Ink for January 20. 

LITERATURE IN 1891. Literary World for January 16. 

Lowe. — Wuitman. A Contrast. Horace L. Traubel. 
Poet-Lore for January 15. 

Tue DeveLopMeNtT OF BOooK-MAKING. 
land Printer for January. 

A CLAm™ FOR AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
North American Review for February. 

Tue Mawnacinc Epitor. A Story. Julius Chambers. 
Lippincott’ s for February. 

PersonaL Recotcections oF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Second Paper. Horatio Bridge. Harfer’s Magazine for 
February. 

EncutsH Worps. Reprinted from San Francisco Chroni- 
cle in Public Opinion for January 23. 

Byron. Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 
January 16. 

Rospert BROWNING. 
for January. 

A VENETIAN PRINTER- PUBLISHER IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. Horatio F. Brown. Atlantic Monthly for Feb- 
ruary. 

Tue Suort Story. Atlantic Monthly for February. 

A CritTIcaAL AnD HistoricaL ACCOUNT OF THE ART OF 
SHORTHAND. Hugh W. Innes and George C. Mares. MNa- 
tional Stenographer for January. 

Mr. Howetts anp His Work. With Frontispiece Por- 
trait. H.H. Boyesen. Cosmofolitan for February. 


Elissa M. Moore. Kate Field’s 


Percy Flage. 


W. 1. Way. /n- 


W. Clark Russell. 


Christian Union for 


Portrait. Zhe Bookman ( London ) 
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Asout Books or Rererence. Brander Matthews. Cos- 
mopolitan for Februar 

Very Frencu Books. Reprinted from Sunday Mercury in 
Book and Newsdealer for January 15. 

Lirerary CAnrT. 
December 31. 

ALLITERATION AS A MARK oF EmoTion, 
independent for December 31. 

German Novev-Writers NATURALISM- 
Rudolph Bauman. Chicago Inter-Ocean for December 27. 

Tue Ernics or Novet-Writnc. Reprinted from Chaw- 
tauqguan in Public Opinion for January 30. 

ENGLISH AUTHORS AND AMERICAN CopyRriGHT. 
from New York Tribune in Public Opinion for January 30. 

Cuartes Duptey Warner. Editorial. 
for January 30. 

STRAY GLIMPSES OF THACKERAY. 
Ladies’ Home Journal for February. 
Wuat Constitures A Newspaper Woman. 

non.” San Francisco News Letter for January. 

Karty Errorts of Autuors. W. H. Small. 
Register ( Boston) for January 28. 

THe German Newspaper Press. Charles Lowe. Re- 
printed from Nineteenth Century in Eclectic Mage zine for 
February. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


Maurice Thompson. /ndefendent for 


Richard Burton, 


TURNING TO 


Reprinted 
Christian Union 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 


“Di Ver- 


Christian 


Reprinted from the Book Buyer 
in Canadian Bookseller for January. 

CLEAR AND Forcipte WRiTINnG. 
Printers’ Ink for January 6. 

THe First Comic Papers PustisHep IN 
Armoy Knox. Printers’ Jnk for January 6. 

THe Country Newsparer: As Ir Was Anp As It Is. 
Joel Benton. Printers’ /nk for January 6. 

To Ropert Louis 
Gleeson White. 


Wolstan Dixey. 


Amertca. J. 


STEVENSUN—AN Open LeTIER. 
Christian Union for January 9. 

tHe Women 1N THackeray. Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Christian Union for January 9. 

A Year's Literary Propvuction. 
Forum for February. 

THe Mopxi Country 
National Journalist for January. 
Incomes of AuTuoks. E. J. 

cial for January 9. 
H. Riper HAGGARD. 
for January 2. 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Newspaper. Alfred L. Flude. 


Edwards. Bangor Commer- 
With Portrait. Mew Vork Herald 


~~ — 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Lippincott’s Journalist Series is continued in 
the February number by Julius Chambers, of 
the Mew York World, in an interesting paper 


entitled “The Managing Editor.” He duly 
magnifies the office of this potentate, discloses 
some of his secrets, and tells by what various 
means he attains his most striking and profitable 
successes, as in two famous cases, — the 
Tribune's list of the firms burned out in the 
great Boston fire of November 9, 1872, and the 
Herald's publication, in 1887, of the President's 
message before it reached the Senate. 


Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor, author of the new 
novel, “ The Sardonyx Seal,” is a charming 
woman in her home life and fascinating in 
society. Mrs. Taylor has an unusual power of 
perception, both in nature and art, a keen ap- 
preciation of wit, and a quick and delicate pen. 
Her home is in New York City. 


The frontispiece portrait in Book News for 
February is of James Whitcomb Riley. A 
short sketch of the Hoosier poet’s life and work 
is given by Professor Ridpath. 


The first edition of the “ Ballads ot America,” 
by Henry O’Meara, of the Boston Fournal, 
having been completely disposed of, and having 
been complimented by flattering words from 
recognized critics, including John G. Whittier 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, the author has felt 
warranted in sending forth a second edition, in 
which fifteen new poems appear. 


The Cassell Publishing Company will publish 
in February “ Across Thibet, ” by Gabriel Bon- 
valot, author of “ Through the Heart of Asia,” 
with one hundred illustrations, made principally 
from photographs taken by Prince Henry of 
Orleans. 


A new monthly publication which has lately 
made its appearance is entitled Good Roads. It 
is published by the League Roads Improvement 
Bureau, New York. In the first number are 
articles entitled “* The Gospel of Good Roads,” 
* National Highways,” “ The Personal Labor 
Tax System,” and “Railroads and Wagon 
Roads.” 

An excellent photograph of W. D. Howells 
serves as a frontispiece for the Cosmopolitan 
for February, and his work as a writer of fiction 
is reviewed in the same number by H. H. 
Boyesen. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” still retains its phe- 
nomenal popularity. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
having arranged to bring it out in a cheap 
Universal edition, began printing 100,000 
copies, but so many orders have poured in that 
they are obliged to make the first issue 160,000- 
At the same time with this edition will appear 
another in larger type in the regular issue of 
the Riverside Paper Series, and a new issue of 
the Popular edition with some illustrations. 
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Miss Cornelia Warren, daughter of the Bos- 
ton paper manufacturer, Samuel D. Warren, 
has written a novel entitled “ Miss Wilton,” 
which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will publish 
immediately. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, “ The 
History of David Grieve,” has proved so great 
a success that the publishers, Macmillan & Co., 
have decided to issue at once an edition 
in larger type in two volumes, uniform in size 
and style with the Eversley edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s works. 


Two or three winters ago Mr. Lowell de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute a course of lec- 
tures on the English dramatists. These will be 
published, under Professor Norton’s editorial 
supervision, next autumn by Houghton, Mifflin, 


& Co. 


The Magazine of Poetry ( Buffalo ) for Janu- 
ary contains portraits and sketches of William 
Hamilton Hayne, Oscar Fay Adams, Madison 
J. Cawein, Frederick Myron Colby, and Julie 
Wetherill Baker, and sketches of Philip Bourke 
Marston, Albert Bigelow 
writers. 


Paine, and other 


Clark Russell is an enthusiastic admirer of 
Herman Melville and Richard Henry Dana. 
He thinks that Americans have shown pre-emi- 
nent capacity in literature of the sea, and sets 
forth his views under the head of “ A Claim for 
American Literature,” in an article printed in 
the February number of the Morth American 
Review. 


Charles Mcllvaine (“ Tobe Hodge ” ) expects 
soon to publish a volume of his short stories, 
which have already appeared in the magazines; 
and one of his humorous sketches, as published 
in Puck,the Detroit Free Press, and other papers. 
One of his stories, “A Legend of Polecat Hol- 
low,” has had a phenomenal sale in book form 


in England. It first appeared in the Continent, 
Judge Tourgee’s venture, illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. 

A fine portrait of Herbert Spencer forms a 
frontispiece to the February Avena. Accom 
panying the picture is a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Spencer’s life and work by William H. 
Hudson, for many years his private secretary. 





Sun and Shade ( New York) for February 
has eight fine photogravure pictures, any one of 
which alone is worth the price of the magazine. 


It is an object lesson to those who have pre- 
dicted high prices for books as a result of the 
international copyright law that Daudet’s new 
novel, “Rose and Ninette: A Story of the 
Morals and Manners of the Day,’ will be pub- 
lished in this country for fifty cents, notwith- 
standing the fact the Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany paid a large price to the author for the 
copyright. : 

Short Stories for January the 
which 
The editor states 
that thirteen hundred and forty-five manuscripts 
were 


announces 
prize winners of its etching contest, 
closed November 1, 1891. 
entered for the five prizes of $20 in 
gold for the best etching in each of the five 
classes. These are the successful competitors, 
and the prize etchings are printed with the an- 
nouncements : Ella E. Doten, 
Mass.; (queer) Emma Frances 
Dawson, San Francisco, Cal. ; ( dramatic ) Anne 
Bozeman Lyon, Mobile, Ala.; (pathetic) W. 
N. Harben, Dalton, Ga.; ( humorous 


V. W. Cannon, Spartansburg, S. C. 


The February number of the Wo Name 
Magazine (Baltimore) contains “Poe and 
Walt Whitman,” “ How an American Wrote a 
Chapter of the Virginians,” “A Visit tec 
Cardinal Manning.” 


( Descriptive ) 
Dorchester, 


Chryseis 


and 


“ Perhaps the most obvious fact about book- 
making in this country at present,” says H. W. 
Mabie in the February Forum, “ is the expansion 
of literary activity. If there are not, as of old 
a few writers of very high rank, whose work hag 
something approaching the touch of finality, 
there are an increasing number of well-furnished 
and thoroughly equipped men and women whose 
work, in its range and sincerity, indicates a 
general advance in skill, culture, and taste. 
Not many months before his death Mr. Lowell 
commented, in a private conversation, on the ease 
with which a magazine editor now fills his pages 
with well-prepared and scholarly articles. A 
quarter of a century ago the same editor found 
a small group of brilliant men ready to codper- 
ate with him, but beyond this, circle there was 
no aid to be had.” 
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